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l think we do know the sweet Roman hand 
Twelfth Night IIL. iv, L, 30 


PREFACE 


My primary intention in writing this book was to make available for study a varied 
collection of old and new Italic cursive hands, though I have also included other 
kinds for comparison and study; it offers little if any practical advice, for this has 
already been admirably provided by Mr Alfred Fairbank in his A Handwriting 
Manual (Dryad, new ed. 1947, price 5/-). I have laid some emphasis on the freer 
styles of writing, for I believe that insufficient attention has been given to the 
importance of an unselfconscious hand. Whenever possible I have reproduced 
scripts full-size, even where this has involved mutilation of the text; 1 have 
discovered from personal experience how difficult it is to study reduced examples. 


I owe a very special debt of gratitude to Sir Sydney Cockerell who first aroused 
my interest in calligraphy, and to the Marquess of Cholmondeley whose generosity 
has done so much for the encouragement of good writing in the schools of 
England. I must also extend my cordial thanks to the authorities of the British 
Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Public Record Office, and the 
Warburg Institute; to many friends who have helped me with advice and criti- 
cism; to Sir Sydney Cockerell, Professor Francis Wormald, Mr Brian Whitfield 
and Mr John Carter who were kind enough to read the proofs and make many 
valuable suggestions; to Mrs Irene Wellington for designing the dust-jacket and 
title-page; to The Sunday Times for permission to use material appearing on pp. 
40 and 42; and last, but not least, to all those calligraphers who have allowed 
their hands to be reproduced. 

I also acknowledge with gratitude, permission accorded by the following: 

The Trustees of the British Museum, for Plates ra, s, 6, 7, 8, 9, To, 11, 13b, 21 and Fig. 40. 
The Public Record Office, for Plate 2a. 

The British Council, for Figs. 44 and 45. 

Sir Edward Bridges, for Plate 22a. 

Sir Ambrose Heal, for Plate 26a and b. 

Mr Stanley Morison, for Plate 2b, and Figs. 19 and 48. 

Mrs Irene Wellington, for Plate 23a. 

Mr Alfred Fairbank, for Figs. 26 and 47. 

Frau R. Larisch, for Plates 12, 17, 18b, 19 and 20. 
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The Clarendon Press, Oxford, for Plates 22a and 25a (S.P.E. Tract) and Fig. r. 

The Cambridge University Press, for Fig. 48 (from Junior Exercises in English, by 
by E. E. Reynolds). 

The Sylvan Press, for Plate 2b and Fig. 19. 

Messrs Maggs, for Plate 3. 

Dryad Handicrafts, Leicester, for Fig. 47. 


The following Plates and Figures have been taken from the books listed in the 
Bibliography or here recorded: 
Steffens, Figs. 1, 2, 3, 5-9, II-I4, 16-18. 
Pini, Plates rb, 4, 13a, 14, 16, 18a. 
Netherclift, Figs. 22, 27, 30, 36, 40, 63. 
Greg, Fig. 29. 
Heal, Figs. 24, 25. 
Crump and Jacob, The Legacy of the Middle Ages (O.U.P., 1926). Fig. ro. 
Thompson, Fig. 15. 
Ehrle, F. and Liebart, P., Specimina Codicum Latinorum 1912. Fig. 4. 
British Museum Facsimiles, Figs. 23, 29, 31-35, 37, 41, 42, 49. 


W.J. W. B. 
BALDWIN's SHORE, 
ETON COLLEGE, 


Sept. 19, I9ST. 


AEL BEALIG EH AND 


IN Italy, in the fifteenth century, an elegant and lucid cursive handwriting was 
evolved which we now generally term Ltalic.+ 


Fig. 1. Italic script, 1537 


Written with an edged quill„? it derived its beauty in part from the interplay of 
thick and thin strokes resulting from the direction in which the pen was travelling, 
in part from the appropriateness and simplicity of the letter forms. Unnecessary 
loops and other complexities were in general avoided, though occasional flourishes 
were permitted for the sake of variety and elegance. This hand, which conquered 
most of Europe and drove out the illegible Gothic, gradually declined in purity 
and grace, finally becoming more ugly and even less legible than the script it had 
been designed to replace. The object of this book is to advocate a general revival 
of the Italic hand today. 


FROM ROME TO THE RISE OF HUMANISM 


To trace the first ancestors of the Italic hand, we should be obliged to go back 
at least as far as the Phoenicians. For our present purpose, however, we may 
reasonably start our enquiry in imperial Rome, where the dignified Square Capitals 


1 For the more precise use of Italic, Roman, Cancelleresca, etc., sce p. 18 and footnote. 

2 The ‘Flight Commander’ nib made by Messrs George Hughes of Birmingham, the ‘Relief’ nib, 
and—for users of the fountain pen—the new ‘Swan Calligraph’ and the “Waterman’, are the best 
modern equivalents. 


of Trajan’s Column and other public monuments—so crisp and clear-cut in the 
bright Roman sunlight, so wan and cheesy in the plaster-cast of the art school — 
are the foundation of our modern alphabet, and more easily legible today than 
all the olde worlde lettering that still disfigures our streets. 


EEGERVNTFELIXVER ASPE 


Fig. 2. Incised Roman Square Capitals! 


Square Capitals, best adapted to the chisel, were sometimes used during the 
first five centuries of the Christian era for important manuscripts on parchment. 


ORISIVSSIDISCVMBEREPI 


Fig. 3. Roman Square Capitals? 


Under the influence of a cursive tendency and of the strokes natural to a slanted 
pen, these letters may also have been modified into the pinched Rustíc Capitals 
(though modern scholarship is inclined to assign both types to a common ancestor 


about which little is known). 


Fig. 4. Rustic Capitals? 


Later, owing to the prevalence of the common cursive hand, the Square Capitals 
were converted into rounded Uncials (inch-high’ letters). 


GALUAMAUCERETÀE 


Fig. sA. Uncials (early form)* 


8 ‘fecerunt Felix verna Aspe. .”— Marble tablet, and century A.D. 2 ‘oris iussi discumbere pi. 
— Virgil, probably 4th century A.p. $ ‘Aut herba captum viridi, aut arme . . . ’—Rustic Capitals, 
sth century ? * ‘galliam duceret de .. ’—Livy, sth century A.D. 


Io 


Roman Uncials, some of which anticipate minuscule (“small letter) forms and the 
minuscule characteristic of prolongation above or below the line, were fully 
developed by the end of the fourth century and remained for four hundred years 
the usual alphabet for de luxe books. 


rn EAT EET REN ERE 
f, 4} « ; . Á 5 
5 , 5 
4 ki) É ES > 
et h 
N 
Se … en 


dike 4 


Fig. sB. Uncials (late form)’ 


The everyday correspondence hand of the Romans, though based upon 
Capitals, acquired through rapid execution a character all its own. The stylus 
used upon a wax tablet produced disjointed letters that were ‘loose, irregular, 
scratchy, and difficult to read’. 


Tresa Ey rude di 
Juup ud fhand/ 4 


LuhfalurrÂ NON sel 


Fig. 6. Old Roman Cursive? 


But on parchment and papyrus the hand gradually assumed a more cursive 
appearance. 


Ze) 


Fig. 7. Late Roman Curswe? 


1 ‘semper habere locum’— Codex Amiatinus, €. A.D. 700. 2 ‘“Tulliae Lampuridis, mercede minus 
persoluta, habere’— Wax tablet from Pompeii, tst century A.D. 3 ‘Cum in omnibus bonis 
benignitas tua s... etiam scholasticos et maxime, qui a me cu..„’—Latin Letter, 4th century A.D. 


II 


This writing, as Ullman says, “is the cursive ancestor of medieval and modern 
minuscule writing’. Its descendant, the bad old Legal hand, ultimately became so 
illegible that in the thirteenth century its use was prohibited by the Emperor 
Frederick IL. The hand of St. Thomas Aquinas shows the sad result of the 
influence on Carolingian Minuscules (cf. Fig. 15). 


Fig. 8. Scholastic Hand (St. Thomas Aquinas)’ 


The Half-uncial, an undetermined relation of the Uncial and foreshadowed as 
early as the third century by the so-called Mixed Uncial, was quicker and more 
informal in character. It emerged in the fifth century to become a rival of its more 
correct kinsman for all but the most important manuscripts. 


Fig. 9. Half-uncials® 


After Italy had been overrun by the Barbarians, Rome became increasingly 
detached from the Provinces. Thus it came about that, although Uncial and 
Half-uncial writing remained for a while the universal book-hands, the cursive 
hand, both for formal and informal purposes, began to develop on independent 
lines in the former provinces of the Roman empire. These National scripts, as 
they are called, emerged towards the close of the seventh century. 


1 The first line reads: ‘tantum forme nec tantum materie sed compositi; eius enim’—'° Summa 
contra gentiles’, c. A.D. 1260. 

* ‘Fuimus enim aliquando fili iracundiae. Deo per spiritum adoptionis effecti, et. ”—St. Hilary 
of Poitiers; Sardinian, A.D. 510. 
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The Merovingian hand of France is characterised by a knotted inelegance and a 
tendency to heavily clubbed heads and tails. 


Fig. ro. Merovingian! 


The hands of France and north Italy are sometimes termed Pre-Carolingian 
Minuscule. 

In Spain, the Visigothic hand shows less obvious national characteristics, though 
certain letters—for example the Uncial ‘g’ with a prolonged tail—make it easy 
to identify. 


emomtqaralnngaarftiemsmaor «&, 
céd sal um Òiawerf Co Nea dea Nn 


Fig. 11. Visigothic? 


The Italian hand is often named Lombardic, though the term Beneventan is now 
generally preferred for the south Italian version of it which ultimately acquired 
a curious and unmistakable “wriggle’. 


zocllo quo ff Audes morrelen 
Cuftodreo mor meant; qe Inerprênat” 


Fig. 12. Beneventan? 


1 fintellegit atque ante oculos judicis sui magis potens appareat /si sua verius infirma cognoscat; 
quod ergo mire a domino fieri non’— Merovingian, early 8th century. ?*..tionis, quia inrigati fructum 
non ferunt, sed sub viriditatis colore vacui in altum’— De miraculis’; Spanish, A.D. 9rT. 3 ‘vallo quo 
fratres ad necessaria naturae exeant / custodito. Mox matutini qui incipiente’— Rule of St. Benedict; 
Italian, after A.D. 1075. 
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The Beneventan and Visigothic scripts, isolated from the changes which were 
to overtake the other National hands in the time of Charlemagne, persisted until 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

In Britain, Roman writing practically disappeared with the invasion of the 
Angles, Saxons and Jutes. To Ireland, however, Christian missionaries carried the 
formal Uncial and, more especially, Half-uncial. Thus the National hand of Britain, 
which is known as Insular, came to be based upon formal or semi-formal scripts, 
while the continental hands were to some extent derived from cursive. Already 
by the seventh century the Irish hand shows two distinct forms—the Round and 
the Pointed; the latter, which is the first truly minuscule script, is still used for the 
writing of Gaelic. Of the former, we give an example from the famous Book of 
Kells. 


HORUM CRITQHTAL UTPUULD KUUR Il 


Fig. 13. Irish Round Hand* 


Passing to northern England, these two hands took firm root. 
mutvamlabopandenegumugrazn émay 


Fig. 14. Anglo-Saxon Pointed Hand? 


Moving southwards, they not only ousted the script introduced by Augustine 
in the sixth century but were even carried by English and Irish monks across the 
Channel to France, Switzerland and north Italy. 

With the revival of learning under Charlemagne (742-814), the inconvenience 
of the many and varied styles of writing then in use became apparent. To remedy 
this, there was evolved, particularly at Corbie and Tours and probably under the 
influence of Alcuin of York, the beautiful Carolingian Minuscule—a script, based 
on Half-uncials and free of cursive tendencies, which was destined to play an 
important part at the time of the Renaissance. 


1 ‘norum tringinta, ut putubatur fil .. ”—Book of Kells; Irish, late 8th century circa. 
? ‘multum laborando nequiverat. Nec mors flans urbi incendia sparserat contra mer .. ’—Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History; English, c. A.p. 737. (See also Plate 1A). 
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Ocuberib:caprarum aucouum paf” 
Torum manupraef if. Lonzalinea 
Coptofî Lacafeffluere{puer Cia 
PET incolomi1f"’ Nofobfupefacg 


Fig. 1s. Carolingian Minuscules! 


A Diplomatic hand of the eleventh century shows what eccentricity could on 
occasions be found even at a time when the pure Carolingian Minuscules were still 
in general use. 


ij 


Se 


Fig. 16. Diplomatic Hand? 


But by degrees the Carolingian Minuscules began to grow more angular and 
more compressed; the addition of heavy shading increased the decorative effect, 
but at the expense of legibility. Thus was born the hand which the Renaissance 
scholars contemptuously dubbed Gothic—a script which, as Ullman points out, 
finds a close parallel in Gothic architecture. 


ener 


Fig. 17. Cursive Gothic? 


lfex uberibus caprarum aut ovium pastorum manu praessis longa linea copiosi lactis effluere. 
Puer surrexit incolomis. Nos obstupefacti’—MS. written at Tours, early gth century. 2 ‘clem- 
entia Romanorum imperator Augustus. Omnium Christi nostrorumque fidelium tam fut .. ’— 
From a German diploma, A.D. 1053. $ ‘Als myn gnediger herre von Menntz lohann Gudenberg 


zu Siner Gnaden diener und hoffgesinde empfangen hat’— German MS., A.D. 1465. 


Is 


A famous ‘pen-twister’, evolved in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
demonstrates the illegibility of words containing the frequent use of the letters 
‘m’, ‘n’, ‘u’ and “i’. It is in the form of a letter purporting to have been sent to the 
senate at Rome by actors of small stature, expressing their unwillingness to give 
up their function of distributing to the actors the wine obtained from certain 


vineyards near the walls: 


urirni erin nivi twinimi maant niiet 
winti oratie inie vii mirtieran uolunt” 
Economy of both space and time are considered to have contributed to the 
development of Gothic. Endless varieties of the script, both formal and cursive, 
arose in Europe in the later Middle Ages; like Gothic architecture, they are to be 
found at their best in France in the thirteenth century. The subject is far too 


involved for discussion here; our immediate concern is the writing in general 
use in Florence as the Middle Ages draw to their close. 


THE HUMANISTIC HAND 


IN Italy, where compression and angularity had never been carried to extreme 
lengths, the Florentine Bastarda, the fashionable book-hand of the mid fourteenth 
century, sometimes achieved considerable beauty of form while remaining toler- 
ably legible. But as early as 1366, Petrarch, first of the Humanists, had complained 
that though it pleased the eye it was tiring to read. Nearly twenty years before 
this, he had become the possessor of a Horace written in the tenth century in 
Carolingian Minuscules, and he must often have favourably compared its clear, 
dignified letters with the more tortuous Gothic forms. Towards the end of his 
life, he himself adopted a simplified Gothic book-hand for formal manuscripts, 
though he still retained a current Bastarda (cf. Plate 1B) for everyday use. 

In 1395, the Chancellor of Florence, Colluccio Salutati, when ordering a copy 
to be made of the letters of Abelard, expressed a strong preference for littera 
antigua. But it is probably to Niccolò de’ Niccoli (1363-1437) that we chiefly owe 


1 “The very short mimes of the gods of snow do not at all wish that during their lifetime the very 
great burden [munium is neuter singular] of (distributing) the wine of the walls be lightened’—(Quoted 
by Ullman.) 
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the formation of the Humanistic hands whose influence was soon to become para- 
mount in all the non-Teutonic countries of western Europe. Niccoli, who was 
Salutati’s junior by more than thirty years, was an enthusiastic humanist, passion- 
ately interested in every aspect of classical learning. When his inherited fortune 
had been exhausted by the purchase of manuscripts, Cosimo de’ Medici came to 
his aid and made it possible for him to continue the search throughout Europe. 
Closely associated with Niccoli was Poggio, a Florentine notary who shared 
his enthusiasm and later became one of his principal assistants in the search for 
manuscripts; he was the most gifted scribe of his day, and his skill did much 
towards establishing the new script in general favour. 

Most of the manuscripts now brought to light were written in Carolingian 
Minuscules, and the many copyists who soon sprang up to meet the growing 
demand for classical texts were urged to imitate the ancient hand whose antiquity 
and clarity alike appealed to the humanists.t Niccoli himself was always ready to 
make copies from borrowed manuscripts, doing so in a formal or informal 
version—as circumstances demanded—of the Carolingian Minuscules, and even 
employing an extra-rapid and highly cursive script for translations dictated to 
him by his friend Traversari. The forms of these humanistic letters were probably 
fixed about the year 1400; the later and faster varieties of the Carolingian script 


appear to have served as models for the lower case letters, Roman Capitals 
being used for upper case (or ‘capitals”). 


figauw,, Qurd auz aud per Conragolam manu 
wd miffa- pufiocpm conzradiabolá ex rrane daard 


Fig. 18. Late Carolingian Minuscules? 


These hands were soon adopted by the scholars and artists of Florence, and in 
time replaced Bastarda for all but vernacular correspondence. 

Had it not been for the attitude of the Papacy, however, the Hutmanistic hand 
might well have remained a local Florentine script. But Eugenius IV, shortly 


1 It should be realised that the humanistic hand was not so much a revolution, as a simplificarion— 
under Carolingian influence—of Italian Gothic. 

2 ‘fugauit. Quid autem aliud petra contra goliam manu... vid missa, Nisi Christum contra diabolum 
ex semine dauid’—St. Augustine, Adversus quingue haereses; A.D. 1030. 
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before his death in 1447, ordered it to be employed for the engrossing of briefs, 
thus giving it official recognition and earning for it the name of Cancelleresca 
(literally “chancery’); and some twenty-five years later, Sixtus IV established a 
college where Scrittori di Brevi were trained to write it” 


Fig. 19. Niccolò de’ Niccoli’s formal hand, c. 1405-1415 


It was an inestimable stroke of good fortune for the future of the printed book 
that the art of printing from movable type was discovered in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, for upon the introduction of presses into Italy the formal Roman 
hand began to be employed as a model. In the perfecting of these new founts 
Venice led the way. There also, in 1sor, Aldus Manutius printed the first book in 
the sloping, compressed Roman (adapted from cursive) that we now call Italic, 
and whose use today is more limited than it once was. (The present-day dis- 
tinction between Roman and Italic is a recent one, and when Malvolio refers to 
the ‘sweet Roman hand’ he means what we should now call Italic.) Thus the 
Italian hands, at the moment of their greatest beauty, were fixed in the printed 
forms which, with little change, have persisted in most of Europe. Scandinavia 
accepted them in the early part of the nineteenth century; and in Germany, the 
last stronghold of the Gothic (which Bismarck mistakenly fostered as a national 
heritage), humanistic writing and printing are now rapidly gaining ground. 


l According to Stanley Morison, the upright and more disciplined form of the hand was known 
n Italy as scrittura umanistica (humanistic hand), the freer and more cursive version as Cancelleresca 
corsiva (Chancery cursive). In England, the latter was termed Jtalic; but the term ‘humanistic’ may 
reasonably be applied to any form of the Italian Renaissance hand. 
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E, (iw marie Cyr lervorelche le letter) am: 
en che/(ono Eon st come/por weder 
Ae enb elle? le vals fo sarútto con mesura 
Zante, Ees er [atis Gone eo valse una” 
ortelet cm eren Lo o fs critto ed 
warvatvone’ Ĳ Wiee m | wolendo wm arare) 
ofer erun (a re gele sl ottoscritto (obees 

Ä% ‚be Leer biklmnorf. 


VIE 
L andang ge wrd df 


lm etmtigafe GE er fand 10 
to od ln alek 
zet 


1d If refe ek ef 
ma bedaf ghsklmnopgesf JRE 
Fig. 20. Tagliente, Opera che insegna a scrivere; 1524. (Slightly enlarged) 


(a di coloro i quali dicono cbe guanto pin que- 
Sla lingua dalla [atina si scoffa tanto pin 


bella ne paia non considerando che si come fra 


Pberbe e i fori, chi pin caldo-e chi piu freddo 
Fig. 21. Printed Italic; Milan, 1542 


The first writing manual was published in 1522 by Ludovico degli Arrighi, of 
Vicenza, who had abandoned the book trade to become an assistant in the Apos- 
tolic Chancery in Rome; it contained a beautiful woodcut of the Humanistic 
hand adapted for correspondence purposes. Arrighi’s second book (r 523) was 
followed by Tagliente’s Opera che insegna a scrivere (Venice, 1524), with many 
scripts and alphabets including the popular Cancelleresca. These were the fore- 
runners of similar books in Italy and Spain; and subsequently in other parts of 
Europe. 
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ERESEDAPIGSHANDSREACHESSENGLAND 


For three hundred years, many forms of the often beautiful—but not always 
easily legible— Gothic hands had flourished in England. Besides the formal Text 
were to be found the semi-formal Chancery, Legal, Pipe Roll, Exchequer and 
Bastard, together with the more informal scripts of everyday use. Happily we are 
not concerned with these palaeographical problems, which are made still more 
acute by a confusion of nomenclature from age to age and country to country. 
(Bastard, for example, is not necessarily the same as Bâtarde, which in its turn 
must not be confounded with Bastarda;, and the Court Hand in time becomes a 
legal hand.) 

The English current hand—usually known as Secretary—had declined since the 
introduction of printing, and by the sixteenth century was no longer remarkable 


either for beauty or legibility. 


Fig. 22. English Free Hand, 1585! 


1 The perusall hereof / can no waye hinder / her majesty’s intent, and herefore /in my poor 
opynion, / your Lordship shall doe well / to acquaynt them herewith. (Sir Francis Walsingham.) 
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Politicians, as Hamlet tells us, even prided themselves on their bad writing: 


I once did hold it, as our statists do, 
A baseness to write fair and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning .… 


But it was inevitable that the merits of Italic would make themselves felt, and 
that it would finally conquer. The battle, however, was long disputed. 


Tradition relates that the Italic hand was introduced into England by Petrus 
Carmelianus, Latin Secretary to Henry VII; but it is certain that humanistic manu- 
scripts had reached this country at an earlier date. Englishmen travelling in Italy 
were accustomed to have their own manuscripts copied there, to be carried home 
as gifts for their friends. John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, purchased books in 
Florence, and at Padua met John Free, one of the first English humanists, who had 
been sent to Italy at the expense of the Bishop of Ely. We know, too, that the 
Italian humanist Decembrio acted as agent for Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. 
John Shirwood, afterwards Bishop of Durham, bought a manuscript of Pliny in 
London in 1464, and a Cicero, written for him in humanistic script by an English 
copyist, is now at Oxford. It is interesting to note that humanistic writing was 
already being used in Oxford in the fifteenth century for the accounts of the 
University. 


But Italic, which had won some measure of recognition in Spain and was soon 
gaining a foothold in the other non-Teutonic continental countries, made at 
first but slow progress in England. It was considered less rapid, and no doubt 
was so to scribes unaccustomed to it. 


By the middle of the sixteenth century it had become the writing of ceremony 
of the well-educated man, though some form of Secretary was still preferred for 
everyday use (see Plate ar). Italian and French emigrés found a livelihood by 
teaching the new hand in London. Roger Ascham, tutor to Princess Elizabeth 
from 1548 to 15so, had acquired the Italic and lost no time in imparting it to 
his sixteen-year-old pupil. “When she writes Greek and Latin,’ he told a friend, 
‘nothing is more beautiful than her hand-writing.’ Elizabeth's neat calligraphy 
of these days is often reproduced, but the ‘skrating’ hand which she admitted 
to practising as Queen is more frequently passed over in silence. 
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THE ENGLISH WRITING-MASTERS 


Tre first writing-book to be published in England was John Baildon’s A Booke 
containing divers sortes of hands (1571), an adaptation of a French work by Jean de 
Beauchesne which had appeared twenty years earlier. Among its woodcut plates 
are examples of the Italique hande and small secretary. 


tis the pat of a yonge man # reuerence bis elders, and. of; fuche, 
fo choose out the bele and moSle comrmended whofe counfa fe > 
and audtoritie hee maye feane onto: For the vn (alie of 


tender  yeares must by old mens experiense be ordered Sgouêrn. 


Fig. 24. The Italique hande, from Baildon (1571); capital ‘T’ omitted 
lyou to Long wt my skrating / hand, as prociding from a hart / that shal euer be filled wt 
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Francis Clement’s Petie Schole, with two cuts of similar hands and another showing 
the correct penhold, followed in 1587. These, as we shall see, were succeeded in’ 
due course by a host of similar works by English writing-masters. 


Temperamental as prima donnas, conceited and humourless as operatic tenors, 
the English writing-masters indulged ceaselessly in vituperation, wrangling, petty 
jealousies and the uncontrolled display of childish vanity. Martin Billingsley, 
author of the Pen’s Excellencie (1618), scornfully denounced his rivals as a “world 
of squirting teachers, not one of them almost worthy to carry a Pen-man's Inck- 
horne after him, much less to beare the name of a good Pen-man’. Tomkins, 
“this vainest of writing masters, dreamed through life that penmanship was one 
of the fine arts and that a writing master should be seated with his peers in the 
Academy !—so wrote Isaac D'Israeli in the entertaining account of the writing- 
masters which is to be found in his Curiosities of Literature. These calligraphers 
loved to have their ‘effigies’ engraved “with a Fame in flourishes, a pen in one 
hand, and a trumpet in the other’. D'Israeli maintained, no doubt rightly, that this 
“maniacal vanity’ was ‘peculiar to the writing-masters of England’; but it must 
be admitted that their dexterity was prodigious. They certainly had something 
to be conceited about, even if their continental brethren preserved a chaster and 
more restrained style. 


The most famous of the “combats à Poutrance, where much ink was spilt by the 
knights in a joust of goose-quills’, was the challenge for a ‘Golden Pen of Twentie 
Pounds’, made in 1595 by the young Daniel Johnson and taken up by Peter 
Bales, a calligrapher of repute and author of the Writing Schoolemaster. The trial 
took place on Michaelmas Day of the same year. The tricks were falling level 
when Bales produced his trump card—' Secretary and Roman hand four ways 
varied’; this tour-de-force of calligraphy carried the day. 


But this was not the end of the affair. The indignant Johnson issued forthwith 
an ‘Appeal to all impartial Pen-men’ alleging that Bales had triumphed by 
‘subtile plottes, base practises and sinister and cunning shiftes’. Not only was the 
jury said to have been packed, it was further maintained that Bales had “wheedled 
the precious golden pen out of the judges on the pretext of showing it to his sick 
wife to comfort her withal’, then pawned, and finally sold it. Bales rejoined with 
an ‘Answer to y° slaunderous and malicious Libell’, and assumed this Golden Pen 
for his sign. Gradually the last ripples of this storm in a teacup died away; it did 
little credit to either party, nor to the cause of calligraphy in general. 
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It is hard for us to realize that there was once a time when the writing-master 
at many schools was a person of importance, commanding a salary second only 
to that of the headmaster himself. Today, as Sir Ambrose Heal says! “the boy’s 
‚stance and his grip of a golf club are matters for professional tuition: the cricket 
coach sees to it that he plays with a straight bat, but no one troubles how he holds 
his pen. The Writing Master is dead. Long live the Games Master!’ 

The multitude of writing-masters that formerly flourished, and the flood of 
their publications, will astonish any one who reads Sir Ambrose’s admirable book. 
Some of these men were attached to schools; others hired premises and blew their 
own trumpets till pupils came. John Ayres (f. 1680-1705), the most eminent 
teacher of his day, made nearly {800 a year; and a generation later, Edward 
Powell was earning an income of four figures. 

The industry and versatility of these men were only less than their self-esteem. 
Besides the more obvious hands, they might offer instruction in writing “the 
Hebrew, Samaritan, Caldaean, Syrian, Agyptian, Arabian, Greek, Saxon, Gotick, 
Croatian, Slavonian, Muscovian, Armenian, Roman, Florentine, Venetian, 
Saracen, ZEthiopian and Indian characters’, with, very possibly, micrography, 
brachygraphy, planometry, stereometry or geodesy thrown in for good measure. 
They provided models whereby “the meanest Capacity’ could attain to ‘a com- 
petent degree of Perfection’ in an unbelievably short space of time: they contrived 
devices to assist ‘men of bulky size and ladies laced in their stays’ to overcome 
such natural, or unnatural, impediments to calligraphic efficiency. 

Their moral tone—theoretically, at any rate— was high, and the most pious 
sentiments were chosen to serve as models for copying. Particularly delightful 
are the couplets offered by William Chinnery, author of Writing and Drawing 
made Easy, Amusing and Instructive (sec fig. 25). 

Among the most famous of writing-masters was Edward Cocker, author or 
Pen's Trancendencie (1657), Pen's Triumph (1658), Penna Volans (x66r) etc. etc., 
who, ‘led on by Lucre, let in an inundation of Copy-books’—no less than twenty- 
nine in number— 


Whereby ingenious youths may soon be made 
For Clearkship fit, or management in Trade 


and other and similar worthy purposes. In his works, the art of ‘striking’—the 


1 The English Writing Masters and their Copy-books (C.U.P., 1931). 
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Fig. 25. William Chinnery, Writing and Drawing made Easy, Amusing and Instructive;, 1750 


execution of flourishes with ‘a sprightly motion of the whole hand’—attained 
to the zenith of pyrotechnical skill. 

George Shelley (?1666-?1736) was for some years “Master of the Writing School 
in Christ's Hospital —a school with a long tradition of instruction in penmanship. 
Among his better-known contemporaries and immediate successors were Charles 
Snell, John Clark, George Bickham (author of that great compendium of calli- 
graphy, The Universal Penman), and John Ayres whose ‘New A la Mode Round- 
hand’, based partly on French models, was carried through Europe in the wake 
of English trade. Pressure on a flexible, pointed pen, to imitate the line of metal- 
engraved examples, gave birth to the so-called Copperplate. 


But with the discontinuance of the ‘special’ hands, the power of the writing- 
masters declined. The dreary, mechanical progress of calligraphy in the nineteenth 
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century can be followed in the works of James Lewis, Joseph Carstairs and Vere 


of Laat gpnarrters Ufer as arranged: 


Fig. 26. Vere Foster, Commmercial Hand; 1890 


Among Lewis’'s many distinguished pupils was the Duke of Wellington, who 
appears, however, to have remained to the end of his days more proficient with 
the sword than with the pen. It will be charitable to give an example of his 
writing before it reached that final decline when it surpassed even Napoleon’s 


ee 
AS En 
Ln 


Fig. 27. The Duke of Wellington, 1820 
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ENGLISH HANDWRITING, I5$5SO-I9O0OO0 


BrrorE passing to the present century, we may perhaps profitably turn back 
to examine one or two specimens of handwriting produced 1 in England between 
the time of King Henry VII and Queen Victoria. It is a study that awaits treat- 
ment at full length, but which can only be dealt with here very briefty. 

Henry VIII wrote a strong, purposeful hand, absolutely typical of the man (but 
‘as if he had seldom a good pen’, commented the eighteenth century antiquarian, 


Oldys). 


dn og RA dj A eld, 


Fig. 28. Letter from Henry VIII to Catherine Parr, 1544! 


He was the last English monarch to write the ‘barbarous’ Gothic. 

The humanistic hand, as practised in England, soon acquired a character of its 
own (as can be seen from Queen Elizabeth's early exercises); it departed still 
further from the Italian models when writers—in an attempt, perhaps, to achieve 
speed—began to introduce certain Secretary forms. Thus emerged the Mixed or 
Round Hand, a debased offspring of Italic which, ultimately recognized by the 
writing-masters, achieved immense popularity; it is the looped, often character- 
less, and still more frequently illegible, hand that has prevailed in England down 
to the present day. 

It is obvious that the Round Hand, with all its loops and ligatures, is more truly 
cursive, and therefore potentially quicker, than the Italic; yet, 
as our example shows, the pen may often actually travel 
further in the former than in the latter. Including the crossing 
of the “t’ and the dotting of the %’, the word ‘flight’ will 


require two pen-lifts in the Round Hand, four at least in the ff3 od 


Italic. These interruptions slightly, but quite perceptibly, slow 


1 “blessings to all our chyldren and recomendations to our cousin Margett and the rest of the ladies 
and gentyll women and to our cosell allsoof/wryttyn 
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down the speed of the writing; but how immeasurably is the appearance 
improved! 

Good hands, however, will arise even where models are inferior, for a beauty 

‚of rhythm can sometimes outweigh the disadvantages of defective letter-forms. 
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Fig. 29. Sir Kenelm Digby, 1665 


Charles I, who was probably a pupil of Billingsley, author of the Pen's Excel- 
lencie, wrote (said Oldys) “a fair open Italian hand, and more correctly perhaps 
than any Prince we ever had’; a volume of his youthful exercises may be seen in 
the British Museum, and his later writing, unlike Queen Elizabeth's, never 
deteriorated. It remained, however, rather immature, and has received more 
praise than it deserves. 


EL B 


aa RN 
Ee hage aj fe 


BemrfelnfS Hf 


Fig. 30. King Charles I 
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Oliver Cromwell’s script is firm, natural, and full of character. 


bora abruf- sooo. MAU of es 
fut df wh af- PE uik PN 
uIj-, wi Irho aulos 4 AE EN 
aM ha hid, nad al lus guems, barugfo 


in num A, oh] 2. ward-Dunr 


Fig. 31. Oliver Cromwell, 1645 


That of Charles I—'a little fair running hand, as if wrote in haste, or uneasy till 
he had done’—would not have looked out of place in the nineteenth century 
(while Louis XIV’s, incidentally, could well pass for that of a Victorian bishop). 


magt PES Je Ann onderd LEASE hl en 
EN mk 

NID ge pede fenn me for oor offer bell 
Lan EVN Hirs Neat. 1 4 „ns on 
panpmikg Je me He Fladey anpror hes 


Pepys, Wren and Jeremy Taylor wrote in a manner that is thoroughly char- 
acteristic of the seventeenth century. 
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geerde Jenrerf Lef] 5 Dams Cor 
Fig. 33. Jeremy Taylor, 1661 


Even in the eighteenth century we still find traces of Secretary, as may be seen 
in the script of Bishop Ken. (Notice particularly the ‘e’ and “t’.) 


tpy warp vporennd of poerteralanb, ‚Â eten wrr), 
II Jee À eem peel Safan, a ama dT deme fata 
Lo arppoel de Jemme BJP, erelnnr wa WD weg mal. 
Canonical, SFP ej mek eepreer te og a WD le 

oo Ieemgenr te, dh mf, u wed Coiug akbs lo # 


Fig. 34. Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells; 1709 


Yet Addison, at the same period, writes a relatively modern hand, though one 
almost entirely devoid of ligatures (cf. Plate 30c). 


ry Ira can fand Ferma am rrpeo CAGAJK Pp made 
ke Kuamblo Oferys p/s Jury ACLEASA SL Lb Mey 
Mafe. Mag 4d Alm ikl, Preses Ad Sersak 
nat errhintar ki Jer mary fears Va Arrr py 


Fig. 35. Joseph Addison, 1714 
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Fig. 36 
(A) Philippe de Mornay, 1604. (B) Matthew Prior, 1697. (c) William Herbert, 1790. 
(p) Rev. Cyril Jackson, 1787. (ge) The Hon. George Lyttelton, 1951. (rf) Edward Gibbon, 1793. 
(G) James Beattie, 1792. 
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As I have already suggested, it is usually much more difficult than might be 
supposed, to date at a glance a post-Renaissance hand; assuming, that is, that no 
advantage is taken of the adventitious aid of subject-matter, archaic spelling, 
_ faded ink, and antique paper. Any one who doubts the truth of this may attempt 
to place in their correct centuries the scripts on the opposite page, which, with this 
purpose in view, have been arranged in haphazard order. 


Lord Chesterfield, in a letter written to his son in 1751, severely reprimands 
the boy for his bad writing, and indicates the type of hand that was expected of 
a gentleman of that day: 


“Among the commonly-called little things to which you do not attend, your 
handwriting is one, which is indeed shamefully bad, and illiberal; it is neither the 
hand of a man of business, nor of a gentleman, but of a truant schoolboy; as soon, 
therefore, as you have done with Abbé Nollet, pray get an excellent writing 
master (since you think that you cannot teach yourself to write what hand you 
please), and let him teach you to write a genteel, legible, liberal hand, and quick, 
not the hand of a procureur, or a writing-master, but that sort of hand in which 
the first commis in foreign bureaus commonly write; for I tell you truly, that 
were 1 Lord Albemarle, nothing should remain in my bureau written in your 
present hand.’ 


In the second half of the eighteenth century we frequently encounter strong 
but rather unattractive hands, of which that of Sir Joshua Reynolds may serve 
as an example. 


Drika Me Ak. EE 
E nh NA 


Fig. 37. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1773 
c 33 


Samuel Johmson’s script is decorative and personal, 
wl sen pede de lo A mld rad, 
bly Ae ome boppe Wel 0 hare ls Deden 
bleh gin abh bfsfpb she binen fr 
eb Fe elli, do de ons ig le wa be 
eef lewis Ju wit ffe Ls de 


and the powerful scrawl of Burns rises above the level of the often ill-shaped 
individual letters. 


Share nobba madtderarnt Arlman 5 
in RE Hind afehuleheamd 


Gan AN 4 Lod 
Arda { nr Jmc Dl ho 


Fig. 39. Robert Burns (1759-1796) 


Nelson's vigorous left-handed script, though alleged by graphologists to be not 
basically dissimilar to the right-handed of his earlier years, far surpasses the latter 
in elegance and rhythm. 
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Crass ‚ 

B en Vw ou A ARA 
TA dar vumar4 wi SAAS he 
Noad tend rater tl DEN Mans 


Fig. 40. Nelson (A) right-handed, before 1797; (B) left-handed, 1805 


Palmerston’s hand is a fair specimen of nineteenth century writing at its boldest; 
ná erneer de SOLD me 

ASS E On 

Ander, SR Aarle, MRS G 


Fig. 41. Lord Palmerston, 1832 
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Thackeray’s later hand (consciously acquired) represents the neater type, 


Colpa Gave We Ke Gpeg vet Le laa peveoual, 
Sa Bl Rore Chal, vand laas dere eee fl 
Ul meta Cfi) — Here hore df Herh 
bove arie, We Mee bell , wk Vlg 


and Wellington’s (see fig. 27) the more illegible. How unlike Shelley's ardent 
poetry is his dreary scrawl! 


A Rn 
Alb) pf Safa on Aaa 


George Eliot, in Middlemarch, amusingly describes a letter of the period: 
‘It was written in a hand as gentlemanly as that of any viscount or bishop of the 
day: the vowels were all alike and the consonants only distinguishable as turning 
up or down, the strokes had a blotted solidity and the letters disdained to keep 
the line—in short, it was a manuscript of that venerable kind easy to interpret 
when you know beforehand what the writer means.’ 

But though the general level of writing was very low, there were not a few 
happy exceptions to the rule, especially towards the close of the century. Both 
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William Morris and Thomas Hardy, for instance, wrote fine ‘scholastic’ hands; 


and that of the latter, as our example shows, maintained its excellence with the 
passing of the years. 


Prolrra he, bel martien herca Niehslao Saly 
So lehe a sliange Anaght bend at Smmelimnes aud 
Jo heisgfe lh Ne barn door hors aurhide, 
Miler vont, fn Woaus houet, dome — 

Ben A 0 orn El annet 


Fig. 45. Thomas Hardy, 1916 


CHBSREVIVAEROES EIS 


Wirram Mormis's experiments in formal writing, earlier in date than his great 
services to the printed book, did not appreciably affect the general current hand, 
which continued in dullness or illegibility into the twentieth century. It is pro- 
bably to Robert Bridges and his wife that we owe, not only the first audible 
protest against the deplorable state of our national handwriting, but the first 
practical attempt to ameliorate it. In 1899, Mrs Bridges had published a little book 
entitled A New Handwriting and designed for teachers; its plates included examples 
of a current hand derived from Italian models, together with two Renaissance 
hands—one of the latter being that of Michelangelo (which she terms ‘Italianized 
Gothic’). | 


Cline te rood di hep óf vrg 
sheep, Chyrsus who pipes on the reed (ike Fom, 
hasmg drunk ak noon, sleeps wnder she shady 
pme, & Lose hamself has taken the orook &” 
waxches the floes 
Piasboron Á Neu Handortias DMS eee 
EA 


the most part contemporary and cursive. Besides the general introduction, con- 
tributed by Dr Bridges, the tracts were provided with an artistic and palaeo- 
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graphical criticism by Mr Roger Fry and Dr E. A. Lowe respectively, and some 
practical advice by Mr Alfred Fairbank. 

But by this time, other forces were already at work. Mr Edward Johnston, 
__both by his teaching and by his famous Writing and Illwminating, and Lettering 
(1906), had made formal writing once again a living art in England and had, 
incidentally, developed a cursive hand of great individuality and brilliance. Mr 
Stanley Morison had rendered signal service to typography, and the inspiring 
enthusiasm of Mr (now Sir Sydney) Cockerell was ever at the disposal of all those 
who were working for the reformation of our handwriting. Mr Alfred Fair- 
bank’s A Handwriting Manual appeared in 1932 (revised edition 1947) and his A 
Book of Scripts in 1949; Mr Graily Hewitt's Handwriting: Everyman's Craft in 1938; 
and Miss Marion Richardson’s and Mr Fairbank’s writing cards, which have 
had a wide influence, in 1935. 


Pamsies, lilies, kimgoups, daisies, 
Let them live upon their prauses 5 
Long as there's a sun that sets, 
Prumvwroses will hawe theur glory , 
Long as there ave violets, 
They will have a place mm story; 
There's a flower that shall be mine, 
"Tis the little celandine. 

Fig. 47. Part of a Dryad Writing Card, written by Mr Alfred Fairbank, 1935 


Many schools are now teaching the fine Italic in place of the looped Round Hand; 
andiEton, which formerly contested with Harrow only upon the green sward of 
Lord's, now challenges her in the field of calligraphy also. The pen may not be 
mightier than the bat, but it is a weapon of more general use in after life. 

Thus, gradually, a small band of enthusiasts has come into being, practising 
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the Italic hand and by their example making converts to the cause. Already, as 
our illustrations show, the good work is spreading in America, Holland and 
Switzerland. All revolutions have small beginnings: it may well be that from this 
humble start a third Renaissance in handwriting will arise. 


HANDWRITING TODAY 


Tre complaint most frequently raised by opponents of the Italic hand is that it 
lacks character. 

I am reminded of the opening words of Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina: “All happy 
families are more or less like one another; every unhappy family is unhappy in 
its own particular way.” So is it with handwriting: all good hands, in so far as 
they adhere reasonably closely to the accepted forms of the Roman and Italic 
founts, show a certain degree of similarity; all bad hands diverge in their own 
particular way from the norm, thus acquiring what some people allege to be 
‘character’. If it is a sign of character to make an ‘a’ indistinguishable from a 
‘u’, or to write a ‘t twice the height of a “d’, then, in heaven’s name, let us have 
characterless hands! Moreover, the alleged similarity of Italic hands is largely 
illusory, and due (like the supposed similarity of Chinese faces) to our unfamili- 
arity with the type. 

The charge that hands formed on the same model lack individuality is, inci- 
dentally, no new one, and not confined to those based on Italic: Isaac D'Israeli, 
more than a century ago, lamented that as a result of the ‘automatic motions’ 
insisted upon by writing-masters, ‘a bevy of beauties will now write such fac- 
similes of each other that in a heap of letters presented to the most sharp-sighted 
lover, to select that of his mistress... , he would despair of fixing on the right 
one, all appearing to have come from the same rolling-press.” 

Roger Fry was fully alive to the danger of too rigid an adherence to the model. 
‘However valuable and necessary conforming to a strict system may be,’ he wrote, 
‘it is only when the attention is liberated from the actual forms which the hand is 
producing that the more organic and richer rhythmic systems occur.’ Mr Stanley 
Morison is in full agreement with these views; on the opposite page we reproduce 
a letter from him, written with characteristic gusto in a fine, free script based on 
sound models. 

It is further alleged that the new hand is the special preserve of a small coterie 
of leisured dilettanti, out of touch with modern conditions, who have nothing 
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else to do than to pen one another slowly-written, precious little notes deploring 
the state of handwriting in England. This is really the same complaint. We must 
remember that the revival is still in its infancy; that it has not yet outgrown the 
self-conscious stage. What is now needed is a speeding up and a ‘loosening-up' 
of these over-careful, over-formal hands; then we shall find that character, if it 
exists, will not be excluded, and that, far from remaining the studied performance 
of the few, Italic will again become the easy and personal script of everyday use. 

To those who honestly maintain that they find the Italic hand difficult to read— 
and this curious criticism 1 have heard more than once—l can only reply with 
the words of Robert Bridges: ‘Most people read most easily what they are most 
accustomed to, and, since the ordinary conditions accustom them to bad writing, 
they will often consider that more legible than good writing.” Many school- 
masters, after years of familiarity with the childish scrawls of their pupils, seem 
to find genuine difficulty in acclimatizing themselves to a rational script. Italic 
can, of course, become ‘ragged and vile’ (as Billingsley noted more than three 
hundred years ago) if it is not controlled; but this danger is not peculiar to Italic. 

It is also said that precious writing leads to precious English. Where the quick 
penman writes ‘1 know’, the self-conscious writer is apt to put ‘T am aware’ or 
“T am acquainted with’. The remedy—in theory, at any rate—is simple: no hand 
that is still self-conscious is suitable for everyday use. 

All these attacks, in fact, may be reduced to the simple charge that the revived 
Italic has not yet established itself as a familiar and spontaneous hand. It is now 
our task to see that it becomes so. 

I have often been asked why we should turn to sixteenth century Italy for our 
pattern. I can only reply: where else can we find a better, or even an adequate, 
model? The beautiful Anglo-Saxon Pointed (see Plate ra), the finest writing 
evolved in Britain, could perhaps be used as a basis for a modern hand, though 
much of its character depends upon certain, letters (eg. ‘g’, t’ and ‘s’) which 
diverge too far from the norm to be acceptable today. Then there are Gothic 
hands of strange beauty (see Plate 2a), but they are open to the same objection. 
Even that very Bastarda which the humanists rejected is not without possibilities. 
Attempts have, indeed, been made (and I have actually seen a contemporary 
hand based on Uncíals); but they are rarely attended with success. 

So it would seem that our best chance of salvation lies in a return to the writing 
of that great age which bequeathed to us so much of what is most valuable in 
our artistic and intellectual life today—the Italian Renaissance. 
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NOTES 


ABBREVIATIONS 


VErLLUM was an expensive commodity, and the old scribes, in their endeavour to 
save space, gradually developed that elaborate system of abbreviations and con- 
tractions which has become such an absorbing subject of study to palaeographers. 
The steadily rising price of paper may soon make some such system again neces- 
sary; and the saving of time (which was of little account in the Middle Ages) is 
today a further reason for establishing recognized contractions for commonly 
used words and terminations. The ampersand (&) is in general use, and “wh’ 
(which), Swe’ (would), and the like are becoming more frequent; but it is absurd 
that we must still write ‘the’ in full, and that there is no recognized abbreviation 
for such common terminations as ‘ing’, ‘tion’ or ‘ment’. As Roger Fry said on 
this subject: “Were it not for our habit of paying but little attention to the im- 
provement of inventions with which we are and always have been familiar, we 
should hardly put up with the cumbrous and wasteful mechanism which we 
endure.’ Mr Fred Stowe’s Short-Longhand (pub. by Bertram Beddoe, Staines, 
price 1/6) is a suggestive little book; the contractions there given are ‘standard 
throughout the English speaking world’, though it may be considered doubtful 
whether all of them could yet be conveniently employed in everyday corre- 
spondence. 


ABSTRACT BEAUTY 


I have several times referred to the beauty of certain scripts whose individual 
letter-forms stray dangerously far from the accepted models. ‘A fine general 
harmony’, says Robert Bridges, “is in itself an excellence so great that it will 
excuse almost anything except illegibility.” A Chinese artist, ignorant of the 
Roman alphabet, might well discover in the writing of Robert Burns or Sir 
William Rothenstein, for instance, a rhythmic beauty absent in more regularly 
formed hands. The Westerner cannot fail to appreciate the dazzling virtuosity 
of the script of the Emperor Hui Tsung (fig. 49) which may be compared with 
the rapier-thrust brilliance of Edward Johnston's hand (Plate 23A). Abstract 
beauty in a familiar script can best be judged by examining the writing in a 


looking-glass. 
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3 Lives of Joachim and Anne; Italian, 1473 (Enlarged) 
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4 (a) Pellegrino Rossini, 1481 (B) Fra Bartolommeo, 1517 B 
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6 (A) Pope Leo X (scribe’s hand), and (B) enlargedidetail,!1 513 B 
SI 


B 
7 (a) The College of Cardinals (scribe’s hand), rs25 (B) Henry VIII (scribe’s hand), 1517 
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8 (a) Charles de Lannoy (scribe’s hand?), 1523 (B) Cardinal Trivulzio (scribe’s hand), 1522 
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9 (A) Gian Matteo Giberti (scribe’s hand), 1523 (B) Sir G. Casalis? 1526 B 


S4 


ro (a) Military report from Italy, 1524 (B) Federico Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua B 
(scribe’s hand), 1525 
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ir (a) Treaty of Alliance, and (B) enlarged detail; Italian, 1525 
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12 (A) Sigismund of Poland (scribe’s hand), and (B) enlarged detail, 1525 
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13 (A) Giulio Romano, 1538 (B) Pope Clement VII, 1527 B 
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18 (A) Giovanni da Bologna, 1568 (B) Andrea Doria (scribe’s hand), 1555 B 
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19 (A) Dr Martin Gerstmann, 1569 (B) Queen Elizabeth (scribe’s hand), 1559 B 
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20 (a) Mathias von Zittard, 1562 (B) Bishop Andreas Dudit, 1562 B 
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22 (A) Henry Luxmoore (1841-1926) (B) Mrs Robert Bridges, 1929 
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31 (a) Mr Aubrey West (B) Mr Norman Parley 
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37 (A) Mr Reginald Piggott (B) Mrs Irene Wellington 
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(a) Mr Christopher Cornford (B) Richard Marriott (aged 17) 
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44 (A) Mr John Barker (B) Mr Francis McGrath 
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post-bag f re 
1) le 


EIS TrO ER BUATES 
AND FURTHER NOTES 


(The words ‘Part of a letter from’, etc. should be inferred where necessary) 


1 (a) Grant of lands of King Ethelbearht, A.p. 858. (B.M. Cott. Aug. II, 66) 

Anglo-Saxon Pointed hand, written in Wessex. Maunde Thompson reproduces 
this document as an example of the ‘ragged, meagre and careless’ letter-forms of 
the southern hand. I must confess to liking it. The first line reads: “tante fuerat 
illa prenominata terra et mersa...’. 

(b) Giacomo di Francesco del Tonghio (Sienese engraver), 1379 (Pini, PL. 5) 

An example of a Florentine Business Hand—not without elegance, and tolerably 
legible. The first line reads: ‘maestri intendenti che piaceva aloperaio che sara 
aquelo ten .… … 


2 (a) Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer’ hand. (P.R.O. Index 6926. Exchequer 
L.T.R., Rep. to Mem. Roll. m. 81d) 


Decorative and rhythmical. The first line reads: ‘De Iohanne Butler Milite et 
Grisilla vxore eius’. 

(b) Niccolò de’ Niccoli, transcription of Cicero, De Oratore, c. 1405-15. (From 
Morison, S., The Typographic Arts; Sylvan Press, London, 1949) 


Cursive “Lettera Antica’—a more rapid and informal hand than that shown in 
Fig. 19. 
3 Lives of Joachim and Anne; Italian, c. 1473. (Messrs Maggs) 

A pretty and individual semi-formal script still showing traces of Gothic. 


4 (a) Pellegrino Rossini (Sienese painter), 1481. (Pini, Pl. 64) 
Amusing pyrotechnical flourishes. 
(b) Fra Bartolommeo (Florentine painter), 1517. (Pini, PL. 9o) 
A neat and attractive current hand. 


s Michelangelo (1474-1564), to his father, 1508. (B.M. Add. MS. 23140) 
Perhaps the most noble of all the free hands of the Renaissance. 
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6 Leo X to Henry VIII, licensing the burial of the corpse of James IV of Scotland in 
St. Paul's Cathedral. Nov. 29, 1513; scribe’s hand. (B.M. Cott. Vit. B. IL, f. 60) 

An excellent model on which to base a modern hand. Another portion of this 
brief is reproduced by Alfred Fairbank in A Handwriting Manual (PL. 6). 


7 (a) The College of Cardinals to Cardinal Wolsey, praising the King's and his own 
religious zeal. Rome, Nov. 14, 1525. (B.M. Cott. Vit. B. VII, f. 209) 

(b) Henry VIII to Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, interceding in favour of Galeazzo 
Boschetti. Richmond, May 24, 1517; scribe’s hand. (B.M. Cott. Vit. B. III, £. 175) 


8 (a) Charles de Lannoy to Cardinal Wolsey. Naples, March 17, 1523; scribe’s hand? 
(B.M. Cott. Vit. B. V, É. 193) 

(b) Cardinal Trivulzio to Cardinal Wolsey, recommending William Aston. Rome, 
Ap. 22, 1522; scribe’s hand. (B.M. Cott. Vit. B. V, £. 64) 


Freely written. 


9 (a) Gian Matteo Giberti to Cardinal Wolsey, assuring him of the regard of the new 
Pope. Rome, Nov. 22, 1523; scribe’s hand. (B.M. Cott. Vit. B. V, £. 255) 
(b) Sir G. Casalis?, on the affairs of Italy. Dec. 1526. (B.M. Cott. Vit. B. VIII, f. 209) 


Io (a) Paper on the repulse of the French before Pavia. Nov. 1524. (B.M. Cott. Vit. 
B. VL, f. 260) 

(b) Federico Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, to Cardinal Wolsey, with a gift of hawks. 
Mantua, Nov. 25, 1525; scribe’s hand. (B.M. Cott. Vit. B. VII, £. 214) 


Very long ascenders and descenders. 


ir Treaty of Alliance between the Pope, the Emperor and Henry VIII. Rome, Ap. r, 
1525; scribe’s hand. (B.M. Cott. Vit. B. VII, £. 92) 


12 Sigismund of Poland, on his election as Knight of the Golden Fleece. Cracow, Oct. 
25, 1525; scribe’s hand. (Archives of the Golden Fleece; rep. Larisch IV, 18) 


A fine semi-formal hand. 


13 (a) Giulio Romano (Italian painter and architect), 1538. (Pini, Pl. 139) 

(b) Clement VI to Cardinal Wolsey, stating that he had deputed Casalis to represent 
his deplorable state to Henry VIII. Castel S. Angelo, June 6, 1527. (B.M. Cott. Vit. B. 
IX, f. 121) 

Very freely written at a time of stress, but based on sound models and splendidly 
vigorous. 
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I4 (a) Enea Vico (Italian engraver), 1549. (Pini, Pl. 176) 
Formal, with tall ascenders. 
(b) Giovanni Battista Peloro (Sienese architect), 1528. (Pini, PI. 159) 
Decorative in conception, but lacking in rhythm and control. 


Is Legal document relating to the Genoese family of Delfini of Cornegliano, 1531. 
(Author’s collection) 


A pleasantly flowing and rapid hand. 


16 (a) Cipriano Picciolpasso (Italian painter), 1554. (Pini, Pl. 202) 

Free writing of much charm. Notice, for example, the beauty of “Castel 
Dura(n)te’. 

(b) Girolamo Bellarmati (Sienese architect), 1544. (Pini, Pl. 152) 

A free hand, only moderately rhythmical. 


17 (a) Fernando Alvarez of Toledo, Duke of Alba, empowers Count Egmont to 
represent him. Milan, Dec. 6, 1555; scribe’s hand. (Archives of the Golden Fleece; rep. 
Larisch IV, Pl. 23) 

(b) Cosimo de’ Medici, Duke of Tuscany, replies to the news of the resignation of 
Charles V. Florence, Nov. 16, 1555; scribe’s hand? (Archives of the Golden Fleece; rep. 
Larisch IV, PI. 19) 


18 (a) Giovanni da Bologna (Flemish sculptor working in Italy), 1568. (Pini, Pl. 234) 


Interesting rhythms established by means of strong diagonal strokes. 


(b) Andrea Doria empowers Duke Philibert of Savoy to represent him. Gaeta, Dec. 7, 
1555; scribe’s hand. (Archives of the Golden Fleece; rep. Larisch IV, Pl. 24) 


Very pointed letters. 


19 (a) Dr Martin Gerstmann, Canon of Olmütz, to the Bishop of Olmütz. Lublin, 
July 7, 1569. (Vienna; rep. Larisch V, Pl. 12) 
Compare with Thomas Wilson's humanistic script of the same year (Pl. 21b). 
(b) Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor Ferdinand I. Westminster, May 16, 1559; 
scribe’s hand. (Vienna; rep. Larisch V, Pl. 3) 


Semi-formal, and almost devoid of ligatures. 


20 (a) Mathias von Zittard to the Emperor Ferdinand I, concerning the Archbishop of 
Prague. June 1562. (Vienna; rep. Larisch V. Pl. 8) 


Elegant, but rather mannered; notice the delen 
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(b) Bishop Andreas Dudit to the Emperor Ferdinand I. Trent, June 8, 1562. (Vienna; 
rep. Larisch, Pl. 7) 


21 Thomas Wilson, Secretary of State and scholar. 

(a) Secretary hand, 1573. (B.M. Harl. 6991, £. 52) 

(b) Humanistic hand, 1569. (B.M. Lansd. 12, art. 3, fol. 6a) 

Secretary for vernacular correspondence, and a humanistic hand for Latin; but 
observe traces of Secretary in. the latter. The first line of Secretary reads: “Maie it 


’ 


please yof honor, I receaved yor letter at the mercers feast. ’. 


22 (a) Henry Luxmoore (1841-1926). 
Distinctly gothic in feeling. 
(b) Mrs Robert Bridges (1863-1949). 


From Mrs Bridges’ copy of her husband’s The Testament of Beauty (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford). 


23 Edward Johnston (1872-1944). 

(a) 1934; brilliantly calligraphic: cf. Fig. 49. 

(b) 1944; beautiful too, but more mannered. Towards the end of his life 
Johnston used this script for letters to special friends. 


24 (a) Canon Alexander Nairne (1863-1936). 
A nineteenth century scholastic hand. 
(b) Sir Ronald Storrs. 
Very vigorous, with frequent use of abbreviations. 


25 (a) Sir William Rothenstein (1872-1945). 
Unusual letter-forms, but very rhythmical. 
(b) Mr Percy Lubbock. 


26 (aand b) A.J. A. Symons (1900-1941). 

The flourished and more self-conscious piece was written in 1926; the other is 
undated but later. 

(c) The Hon. Robert Erskine. 

Part of a prize-winning entry, written at the age of 16, for an Eton Hand- 
writing competition. 
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27 Mr Alfred Fairbank. 
Written by one of the finest living exponents of Italic. 


28 (a) Professor Geoffrey Tillotson. 
(b) Mr Edmund Blunden. 
Rough draft of an article. 
(c) Sir Sydney Cockerell. 
Exquisitely written in his eightieth year. 


29 Mr Maurice Percival. 

(a) Written in 1947, and not unlike the earlier hand of Edward Johnston (see 
PE 233). 

(b) Written in 19s1. The last five lines show that the ball-pen, competently 
handled, can give beautiful results. 


30 (a) Mr Roger Powell. 

Fluent and rhythmical. 

(b) Dom Patrick Barry, O.S.B. 

(c) The Hon. George Lyttelton. 

A hand with an eighteenth century flavour. The text is from Retrospect of an 
Unimportant Life by Bishop Hensley Henson. 


31 (a) Mr Aubrey West. 

A formal hand which remains very close to sixteenth century models. 

(b) Mr Norman Parley. 

Written at speed, with a fountain pen, but without any sacrifice of beauty of 
letter-forms. An admirable example for study. 


32 (a) Mr Peter Toseland. 

(b) Mrs Basil Gray. 

A very individual hand, though probably owing much to that of Mrs Robert 
Bridges. Observe the curious ‘g'. 


33 (a) Mrs Dorothy Mahoney. 
Interesting forms of ‘E’ and ‘F'. 


(b) Mr Paul Standard (U.S.A). 
The flowing and decorative script of an American who has done great service 
to calligraphy in the U.S. 


34 (a) Mr Alwyn F. Scholfield. 
Very flowing. Notice the occasional use of the long ‘s’ (e.g. in the last word). 
(b) Mr Anthony Gardner. 


35 Herr Max Caflisch (Switzerland). 
An admirable example of free writing. The only fault I can find is the unhappy 
combination of ‘c’ with ‘h’—e.g. “Aussprache’ (l. 6) etc. 


36 (a) Mr Jack Trodd. 
(b) Mr J. van Krimpen (Holland). 
Very few ligatures (cf. Addison’s script Fig. 35). 


37 (a) Mr Reginald Piggott. 
(b) Mrs Irene Wellington. 
Admirably cursive and rapid. The 'f’, ‘g’ and ‘q’ are particularly worth study. 


38 (a) Miss Sheila Salt. 

(b) Mr Leonard Evetts. 

May be compared with the script of the Emperor Hui Tsung (Fig. 49). The 
passage reproduced is taken from the text of this book. 


39 (a) Mrs Beatrice Warde. 
(b) Miss Vera Law. 
Extremely accomplished. 


40 (a) Mr Mark Chinnery. 

An unusual hand that may be compared with Edward Johnston’s later script 
(P1. 23b). 

(b) Sir Edward Bridges. 

5 very rapid but attractive note. Sir Edward is the son of Mr and Mrs Robert 
Bridges. 
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41 (a) Mr Tom Gourdie. 
(b) Mr William Le Fanu. 
Rapid and vigorous. 


42 (a) Mr Hans Schmoller. 
An easy, flowing hand. 
(b) Mr William Gardner. 
Notice the sprightly ‘d’. 

43 (a) Mr Christopher Cornford. 
(b) Richard Marriott. 


Winning entry, written at the age of 17, of an Eton Handwriting competition. 
Very easy and flowing. 


44 (a) Mr John Barker. 

Pin-fine. It would be interesting to see what Mr Barker could do with an 
edged pen. 

(b) Mr Francis McGrath. 

Compare the ‘ff’ of ‘offer’ with Mrs Bridges’ ‘effect’ (P]. 22b, 1. 7). 


45 (a) Mr Edward Hornby. 

Compare with those of Mr Morison (Fig. 48) and Mr Erskine (PL. 26c). The 
text continues: ‘Tl expect I press too hard’. 

(b) Mrs Arthur Harrison. 

This passage, from Arthur Waley’s The Poetry and Career of Li Po (Allen and 
Unwin), describes the calligraphy of Huai-su. 

46 (a) Keith Hann (aged 9). (b) Jean Debonnaire (aged ro). (c) David Usborne 
(aged 12). (d) Anthony Bedford Russell (aged 17). 

Four stages of calligraphic progress: (a) and (d) are extracted from ordinary 
school work (observe ambiguous letter-forms in (a) that need correction: e.g. 
‘fowero growing in dusters’); (b) was written ad hoc and is more self-conscious. 
When liberated, (c) will develop into a very beautiful hand. 


47 From my post-bag 
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